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Canada inhibits the reviewer from any criticism of the detailed state- 
ments contained in the text of this work. The numerous transcripts of 
the sources incorporated in the foot notes enable the reader to check the 
author's use of these sources, to a certain extent at least, and the occa- 
sional references to printed material give a still broader basis for criti- 
cism. So far as Mr. Cahall 's methods have been checked by the present 
reviewer they have been found to be both sound and scholarly. The 
book is a welcome addition to the institutional histories of the colonial 
period and is an excellent piece of work. 

James F. WimjArd 

Readings in American history. By David Saville Muzzey, Ph.D., Barn- 
ard college, Columbia university, New York. (Boston: Ginn and 
company, 1915. 594 p. $1.50) 
This volume is designed to accompany the American history of the 
same author, which it parallels chapter for chapter. One of its distinc- 
tive features is the selection of the illustrative matter from the whole 
range of historical literature — "diaries, letters, memoirs, acts of con- 
gress, executive documents, books of travel, constitutional treatises, opin- 
ions of the courts, industrial and economic reports, manifestos," and 
even secondary writings. By this method "the author has sought to 
give the student a sense of the number and variety of sources," as well 
as to avail himself of the best matter wherever found. Another feature 
is the frequent use of several extracts on a single topic, for the sake of 
presenting opposing views or of cumulating evidence. 

It is difficult to criticize a work of this kind, where the task is large- 
ly one of selection, for no two persons would agree upon the "best" list 
of illustrative documents for secondary school use. The features men- 
tioned above commend themselves, and are well carried out. One looks 
in vain for some of the familiar documents which are usually considered 
essential. Their omission may be either because of their easy availabil- 
ity in older source-books, or because of lack of space. In their place ap- 
pear selections not generally accessible hitherto in high school work. 
Thus on the Missouri compromise, instead of the Tallmadge and Thomas 
amendments, one finds the heart of the speeches by senators King and 
Pinkney. Lacking room for several documents for each topic, the meth- 
od of choosing the one having the most historical significance for a given 
subject is carried out with good judgment. Thus one finds Cleveland's 
message of 1887 given place in illustration of the tariff as a party issue, 
while for the free silver controversy Bryan's "cross of gold" speech is 
chosen. In many cases, however, a series of documents is used. The 
editor's cumulative method may be illustrated by enumerating the ex- 
tracts given to illustrate the Venezuelan boundary dispute. They are 
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(1) Olney's dispatch, (2) Lord Salisbury's reply, (3) Cleveland's mes- 
sage, and (4) two quotations from British newspapers. 

Some of the editor's selections seem to the present reviewer not to be 
happy ones. Harrison 's administration is not, in his opinion, well repre- 
sented by the quotation from Grady's speech on the new south and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson's description of the Samoan typhoon. Unless addi- 
tional material could be given space, it seems that more pertinent matter 
than the latter document, might be found. The portion of a document 
used is sometimes opened to criticism also. The extract from Jeffer- 
son's bank opinion omits his interpretation of the "necessary and 
proper" elause, and the one from Madison's war message does not con- 
tain his summary of the grievances of the United States. 

The volume is as much a book of "side-lights" as of fundamental doc- 
uments. Even so its contents will be more attractive to the student for 
collateral reading than charters and statutes, and will do more to whet 
his appetite. It will bring to the teacher some excellent matter for use 
in connection with any text-book. / 

Homer C. Hackett 

Making of Illinois. A history of the state from the earliest records to 
the present time. By Irwin F. Mather, A.M., formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, Centralia, Illinois. (Chicago: A. Flanagan company, 
1916. 278 p. $.50) 
To those conversant with western history, Making of Illinois may 
offer little that is new. To younger students, however, and persons in 
quest of easily accessible information, and we judge that for such the 
work was compiled, it offers a pleasing and interesting study of the 
"discovery, exploration, settlement and developments" of Illinois. The 
territory has been successively in Indian, French, British, and American 
possession. As it is to the union today, so Illinois was to the Indians of 
two centuries ago — a fruitful land for the nations. To the French its 
possession was a necessity for trade and intercourse with New Orleans. 
Great Britain made Illinois its goal for western trade and settlements; 
white to the colonies it represented the western limits of their new en- 
deavors. A history of the state from the earliest records to the present 
time, therefore, could not fail to be interesting as well as instructive 

The book is divided into five parts, the introductory chapters including 
a very general account of Indians ; the French and British occupation ; 
the territorial period; state period; and the civil war period. These 
divisions, however, may prove misleading. In the civil war period, for 
example, but one short chapter is given over to the part the state played 
in the war, whereas the remainder deals with Chicago, the state institu- 



